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PHARMACISTS AND DENTISTS IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
P/ A study of "Pharmaceutical Conditions and Drug Supply in 
the Confoderacy" by Norman H. Franke (Contributions from the 
History of Pharmacy Department of the School of Pharmacy, 
University of Wisconsin, Noe 3. Published by American Instie 
tute of Pharmacy, Madison, Wisconsin, 1955, 7 pages) 4s 
Interesting to compare with William N. Hodgkin's “Dentistry 
in the Confederacy" (J.A.D.A. 50:647-655, June 1955). 

wo problems, pharmacists and dentists shared in common.’ 
The Confederacy exempted from conscription one pharmacist 
from each pharmacy and anparently there was no organized 
effort on the nart of the profession to secure complete ree 
lease from military service. Dentists, howevor, claimed 
exomption under the law excusing physicians from military 
servico, but their clalm was overruled by tho courts. 
Pharmacists were exempted becanse their services were regare 
ded as essential to the health of the civilian population. 
Apparently, dentists wore not regarded as belonging to a 
health profossion. 

Pharmacists taken into the army were given whatever rank 


their military qualifications entitled them to. Most of 
them, who served in their professional capacity at hospitals, 
were apothocary-stewards. Dentists also were mostly hospital 
stewards with the rank of first sergeant. i 


DEATH OF VINCENZO GUERINI 

?/ Vincenzo Guerini, author of the standard work on the 
history of dentistry down to 1800, and an honorary member of 
the A.A.H.D., died May 19, 1955 in Naples, Italy. He was 
near the completion of his ninetyesixth year, having beon 
born August 22, 1859. 

An article by Arturo Mingoll, in Clinica Odontolatrica 
(10:167-170 July 1955) gives a sletch of Guerini's life with 
portraits. Guerini was author of a small book on the lifs of 
Giuseppangelo Fonzi (1925), and he was founder in 1905 and 
for almost twenty years editor of L'Odonto-Stomatolcoria. 


CONFUSION OF THE TWO HUNTERS 

P/ Dr. L. Laszlo Schwartz has called the editor's attention 
to the ropeated confusion of John Hunter, the famous eight- 
eenth century British surgeon, and William Hunter, the 
British medic, who in 1910 delivered an addross on the "Role 
of Sepsis and Antisepsis in Medicine" at McGill "nivorsity, 
and inaugurated the intense interest in focal infection in 
this country during the socond and third decados. The confu- 
sion has perhaps been enhanced by the fact that John Hunter 


| 


had a brother William, a famous physician. 

John Hunter knew nothing of focal infection, but a younger 
contemporary of his, Benjamin Rush, believed that diseased 
teeth are a cause of general disease, and the dentist Leonard 
Koeckor, early in the nineteenth century was of the same 
opinion. 

The 115 years between John Hunter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and William Hunter of the twentieth century should be 
sufficient to keep commentators on dental history from 
confusing the two. Yet in a recent journal article on focal 
infection, "the pre-Hunterian era of happy oblivion" is men- 
tioned and a footnote refers to John Hunter's Natural History 
of the Huinan Teeth and its sequel (originally published in 
L772, 17708) as authority. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS TOOTH (continued) 

t/ The first step in preparing a tooth for use, was to ro- 
move the rough, brownish exterior. For this part, Maggiolo 
had recourse to a grinder (ramoul.eur), a spocialized workman 
of tho cutlor's trade. 

If the tooth was properly cut, a whole denture could be 
made in one piece from a single section. 

The toeth were first divided into convenient pleces by 
means of the saw. The path to be taken by the saw was traced 
with the edge of a triangular fille while the piece, wrapped 
in linen or skin, was held in a vise. Tho gaws had to bo of 
the same temper as those for cutting iron or copper. The 
work proceeded slowly, as the saw would not cut deeply; and 
unless occasionally given opportunity to cool off or unless 
frequently sharpened, it would lose its temper and fail to 
cut. 

A plece chosen, a pair of dividers determined the dimen- 
sions which the work was to have; the details wore traced 
with a pencil, md the general form of the wholo was obtained 
with the rasp and the file. The delicato and detailed 
carving was accomplished by means of the scorper, the scraper, 
and the graver, after the manner of the sculptor, supplemen- 
ted occasionally by the millstone and the countersink mounted 
on a lathe. 

When a whole denture was to be made, the enamel on that 
part representing the gums might be burned off with a lamp or 
ground off by means of a millstono. This ortion would be 
stained to slmulate the soft tissue. If the enamel was re- 
tained on tho parts representing toeth, a file would tako off 
the glare. Ina denture so made, the relation of the teoth 
and pums in nature was, in a sense, reversed, the gums being 
in intaglio and the tooth in roliof. 


A.A.H.D. MEETING 
P/ American Academy of the History of Dentistry meots at 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Octobor lh. 
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